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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Conrucius said, “The ancients who desired to illus- 
trate illustrious virtue throughout the empire, first ordered well 
their own state. Wishing to order well their own state, they 
first regulated their families. Wishing to regulate their families, 
they first cultivated their own persons. Wishing to cultivate 
their persons, they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rec- 
tify their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. 
Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they extended their 
knowledge to the utmost; and this extension of knowledge lay in the investi- 
gation of things. . . . From the emperor down to the mass of the people, all 
must consider the cultivation of the person, the root of everything besides.” 





How necessary, when our anxious attention is focused on the calculated 
chaos of Europe, to remember that states are actually aggregations of indi- 
viduals. Democratic government can exist only so long as individuals want 
and are able to govern themselves. The teacher is close to the basic structure 
of the democratic state, for into her care is entrusted the cultivation of the 
person, the future citizen. It is hard to realize with equanimity that, while 
one spends patient hours of careful tutelage in the classroom, elsewhere chil- 
dren’s lives are being extinguished momentarily, either intellectually or lit- 
erally. For workers with the handicapped this realization is even more greatly 
appreciated. For us it is indeed a time for searching analysis and for co- 
ordinated thought and action. 


Plans for the convention proceed apace. May I again direct your atten- 
tion to the Conference Clinic Afternoon, unique in Council history. The con- 
ferences will be staffed by sixteen experts in various phases of special educa- 
tion. To any one of these conferences, the worker may bring individual prob- 
lems for suggestions and advice by an expert, and may carry away in mim- 
eographed form the newest material in each field, a tangible reminder that 
ours is a constantly changing, growing profession. 


Regarding documentation for the convention, I wonder if it would not 
be a good plan either to publish a special number of the Journal, containing a 
goodly portion of the papers read, or to increase the size of the April and 
May numbers of the Journal to accommodate the fine papers which up to the 
present time must of necessity be presented in brief form. 


Prospects for continued expansion of the membership rolls are good. The 
Chicago Chapter, which made its membership drive at convention time last 
year, has just sent in five hundred forty-four applications; the Detroit Chap- 
ter reports four hundred seventy-five members, and several state drives are 
under way. Our hearty congratulations go to these people who see the true 
value of united effort. 

Dorotuy E. Norris 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Twenty-Five Years of Progress 
In Education at the Woods Schools 





THE year 1939 marks the twenty- 
fifth year of continuous activity of The 
Woods School in the development and 
adjustment of exceptional children. 
Even the most cautious scientific work- 
ers admit that a quarter of a century 
of experience in actual dealing with 
exceptional children consti- 
tutes the basis for more 
than a mere arm-chair phi- 
losophy. After twenty-five 
years we hope that the his- 
tory and development of 
the school will have value 
and practical usefulness for 
others working in the field. 

Let us, for the moment, 
go back twenty-five years 
to set the scene for the es- 
tablishment of The Woods 
School — Mrs. Hare, the 
then Miss Woods, was graduated from 
the Philadelphia Normal School. She 
entered the Philadelphia Public School 
system and taught for one year as sub- 
stitute in the regular grades. In her 
room were placed all the difficult or 
dull children. It was her task to see 
that all were promoted. In those days, 
to be a good teacher, a teacher must 
promote all of her pupils. Those not 
making an average of seventy had to 
take an examination in the three R’s, 
geography and physiology. These ex- 
aminations were made out in the 
superintendent’s office and sent to all 
“normal” classes. The district super- 
intendent informed Mrs. Hare that he 
saw no reason why her children should 
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not take this examination. This is a 
trifling incident, but it is significant as 
evidence of the regimentation preva- 
lent in educational practice of that 
period. 

About this time in the public school 
system, student government was insti- 
tuted. There was to be no 
further trouble with chil- 
dren! With the judgment 
of Solomon they would set- 
tle their own problems. 
However, even with this 
faith, certain cautious spir- 
its decided that student 
government should be un- 
der teacher guidance. It 
was Mrs. Hare’s success in 
this work which led to her 
appointment as teacher of 
a class of incorrigible boys. 
There were only six other teachers do- 
ing special class work in Philadelphia 
then. Through this experience she ad- 


® CHARLOTTE EassBy GRAVE, PuH.D., is con- 
sulting psychologist for The Woods Schools 
of Langhorne, Pennsylvania. She did her un- 
dergraduate work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the field of sociology, and did her 
graduate work at the same institution in the 
field of psychology. Her professional affilia- 
tions include the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, American As- 
sociation on Mental Deficiency, Progressive 
Education Association, National Conference 
of Juvenile Agencies, and the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

The accompanying article is from a paper 
delivered at the Fifth Conference on the Ex- 
ceptional Child, Twenty-Five Years of Pro- 
gress in Education, held under the auspices 
of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools, on Tuesday, April 25, 1939. 
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vanced to the position of teaching prin- 
cipal with one hundred pupils and sev- 
en additional teachers. For two sum- 
mers, Mrs. Hare worked at Vineland. 
It is there she acquired many of the 
basic principles which have guided 
her work with exceptional children— 
Vineland with its motto, “Happiness 
first, all else follows.” She was among 
the first to experiment with the Binet 
material under the direction of Dr. 
Goddard—experience which was later 
to influence her work and plans for 
the children in her own school. For 
one summer she taught a demonstra- 
tion class at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; for another, she taught at 
the House of Detention of the Phila- 
delphia Municipal Court. Out of this 
wealth of experience with varied types 
of exceptional children came a growing 
conviction that she must have her own 
school, and a place to work out her 
own philosophy for the training of 
those who did not fit into the tradi- 
tional regimented education. And so, 
in 1913, Mrs. Hare opened The Woods 
School at Roslyn, Pennsylvania. For 
one year she continued teaching in 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, and as 
always was a dynamo of energy. She 
supervised at The Woods School, she 
did the practical task of marketing, 
visited prospective pupils in their 
homes (a basic practice continued to- 
day). The school forged ahead. In 
1921, grown too large for its Roslyn 
quarters, the School was moved to 
Langhorne. 


Questioned about the progress of The 
Woods School, Mrs. Hare recently 
said, “The progress of The Woods 
School represents the progress in meth- 
ods of dealing with exceptional chil- 
dren.” Pursuing this further, we can 
say, “The progress of The Woods School 
represents the progress in methods of 
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dealing with all children. Meta Ander- 
son says, ‘Special education at its best 
is simply good education.’ ” 

In 1936 Dr. Elise Martens and a 
committee of experts stated three prin- 
ciples: 

“1. The basic philosophy underlying 
the education of retarded children is no 
different from that recognized for all 
children. The fundamental aim of all 
education is to teach children to live 
wisely and well in the environment in 
which they find themselves. 


“2. The fundamental aim of educa- 
tion as applied to retarded children 
requires that in any curriculum ad- 
justment made for them, emphasis be 
placed on: 


a. Education in keeping with the 
capacities, limitations, and in- 
terests of each child. 

b. Education for some participa- 
tion in the world’s work. 

c. Education for wholesome social 
experiences. 

d. Education in keeping with the 
interests of all children. 


“3. The application of these prin- 
ciples demands that for mentally re- 
tarded children specific objectives be 
formulated of a much simpler and more 
practical nature than those which can 
be utilized with normal children. 
Happy social relationships, physical ef- 
ficiency, wise use of leisure time, earn- 
ing capacity, and acceptance of home 
responsibilities are of major import- 
ance. These should all be interpreted 
in the light of the limited sphere of 
activities which retarded children will 
experience in adult life.” 

Since 1914, the Woods School has 
taught children to live wisely and well 
in the environment in which they find 
themselves. This basic principle has 
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remained the same, although our ideas 
of what constitutes living wisely and 
well have changed with those of the 
times. From the beginning, Mrs. Hare 
has thought not only of the child, but 
of his parents and of the home in 
which he might some day adjust sat- 
isfactorily. The material surroundings 
at the School have always approxi- 
mated those to which the child was ac- 
customed in his own home: spacious 
grounds—well-kept, tastefully and col- 
orfully furnished rooms, nice table 
appointments and good food, meti- 
culous housekeeping and personal care 
for the children, an atmosphere of 
gracious living. 


For twenty-five years we have la- 
bored for education in keeping with 
the capacities, limitations, and inter- 
ests of the child. Children were group- 
ed together not by IQ, by chronological 
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age, or by school proficiency but by 
selecting those whose social maturity 
permitted them to live, work, and play 
together happily. 


In 1914, educators and other scien- 
tific workers were unquestionably 
thinking and talking about individual 
differences; but as Miss Farrel, super- 
intendent of Ungraded Classes in New 
York City, wrote: “What is the prac- 
tice in treating backward children? We 
assume that what the backward child 
needs is not different mental stimu- 
lants, but more of the same thing... . 
The effort is made to give these chil- 
dren the elements of education without 
any knowledge of their ability to get 
control of and use the particular ele- 
ments offered. . . . The teacher of the 
future, not too far distant, will want to 
know, not that the child is backward, 
but in what particular area of his men- 
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tal functioning he is strong, and where 
weakness dominates.” 


Many exceptional children could not 
profit by the usual academic school 
program, yet a large proportion of their 
school time was spent on the three R’s, 
whether they understood them or not. 
It was supposed that with more time 
and smaller doses of work, any child 
above the grade of imbecile could learn 
to read, write, and cipher. What spe- 
cific value this might have for the de- 
velopment of the child was not a mat- 
ter of concern. As a recent visitor to 
the school said, “The interest was in 
what the child did to the subject, not 
what the subject did to the child.” 
Curricula for special schools were apt 
to be weakened versions of those used 
in normal-progress schools, but lacking 
the stimulating rigor of high standards 
and supstituting the drab rigor of drill. 
This was the period when drill was the 
watchword of special education. Let no 
one think that we fail to appreciate the 
value of drill or that we can drop this 
technique, but we early recognize that 
it was not a panacea for all educational 
deficiencies. Along with regimentation 
of program went such trivial mechani- 
zation as soldier-like lines of desks, 
passing of papers by count, and other 
formalities of classroom procedure. Out 
of such a background was The Woods 
School born, bringing with it Mrs. 
Hare’s personal philosophy that this 
was not an ideal system of education— 
that there was opportunity for im- 
provement and adaptation of educa- 
tional measures for all children, but 
more particularly for exceptional chil- 
dren. 

As a result of her: training, Mrs. 
Hare was naturally concerned with se- 
curing an accurate clinical picture of 
the individual child. She began, at 
once, to use the Binet material for 
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testing. Sixteen years ago, she en- 
gaged a full-time resident psychologist 
—not merely a mental tester, but a 
trained clinician whose observations 
and recommendations added depth to 
the understanding of all those who 
dealt with the child. Now, a psycho- 
logical staff of three examines, records, 
and recommends according to the needs 
of the individual pupil. At first, infor- 
mation about a child’s history was 
gathered only as parents chose to re- 
veal it during their visits to the school. 
Mrs. Hare with her customary sym- 
pathy, realized that parents with an 
exceptional child had reluctantly told 
his history to a variety of medical 
specialists, that the strain of parting 
from this child was enough. During the 
last few years, thanks to public inter- 
est in child study and mental hygiene, 
parents themselves realize the value of 
history and background in planning for 
the child. They willingly cooperate in 
furnishing information. 

At first, teachers’ judgments gave 
the picture of the child’s school 
achievement. In 1926 we began to use 
the Stanford Achievement Test, and 
now we examine with such objective 
tests three times each year. An educa- 
tional graph for every child records 
his results year by year and reveals at 
a glance his progress or lack of it. 

Staff judgments of personality de- 
velopment and social maturity are now 
supplemented by various personality 
rating scales and by the Vineland So- 
cial Maturity Test. 

Until comparatively recent years the 
most vital information about our chil- 
dren was to be found in staff members’ 
heads. Now we have recorded confer- 
ences between psychologists, teachers, 
and governesses, daily running notes 
kept by teachers, recorded interviews 
with parents. Not only do these con- 
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struct a picture of the individual child 
which helps us to make long-time plans 
for him, but they also serve in evaluat- 
ing our methods of work. Without this 
individual background, wise curricu- 
lum adjustment would be impossible. 

Rising as it did from Mrs. Hare’s 
conviction that formal regimented edu- 
cation was neither humane nor prac- 
tical, The Woods School began to build 
its curriculum on the following prin- 
ciples: that children are individuals; 
that within the group of exceptional 
children are to be found as marked 
individual between 
normal and exceptional children; that 
children needing special education are 
nevertheless people with feelings and 
desires; that they are more successful 
in dealing with concrete, practical ma- 
terials than with abstract concepts and 
symbols; that there is no one educa- 


differences as 
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tional method which may be applied to 
all children. (Parenthetically, I might 
say, that people often ask us, “What is 
the Woods School method?” We use 
any method or combination of methods 
that will bring about the desired results 
as quickly as possible.) In 1914 pro- 
gressive teachers were talking about 
motivated learning. They were seek- 
ing a means to help the child learn be- 
cause he wanted to. The principle in- 
volved was and is progressive, but the 
way in which it was carried out re- 
mained autocratic and authoritarian. 
The learning pill was sugar coated 
which made it a little easier to swallow, 
but it was still medicine. No longer 
did the teacher say, “Take this because 
I tell you to.” She said, “You want to 
be well and strong don’t you—then 


take this medicine, it’s so good for 


you.” Education was talked of as pre- 
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paration for life but not as_ living. 
Gradually, the bonds of formality and 
discipline were loosened in the class- 
room but the teacher still taught the 
children. She did not guide their 
learning or learn with them. It was still 
felt that retarded and other types of 
exceptional children could not think, 
plan, and do for themselves. 

In the next period of development, 
we introduced activity programs; but 
these had “no real relation to the 
child’s experience or to his acquisition 
of the tool subjects.” At last we came 
to the era of self-expression. We went 
progressive! With no shame, because 
our experience is the same as that of 
many other schools, we admit that we 
made mistakes. One serious error was 
that while we expounded progressive 
education theories, we did not practice 
them. “We tried to impose a point of 
view upon our teachers, one for which 
they felt no need and to which they 
had little opportunity to contribute. 
Our older teachers were skeptical of 
the change from formality to freedom, 
our young teachers were easily con- 
vinced of the value of progressive edu- 
cation, but did not know enough about 
exceptional children to adapt their 
techniques wisely.” 

For a brief period we floundered and 
many of our children must have asked 
themselves, like the progressive school 
boy in the New Yorker cartoon, “Do I 
have to do what I want to, again to- 
day?” In the last few years, we have 
turned our too enthusiastically child- 
centered school toward what we hope 
is the school of democracy. One of our 
teachers has, in a recently published 
pamphlet of the Child Research Clinic 
Series, outlined a set of thirty prin- 
ciples of teaching which she believes 
“should be applied in all relationships 
with the (exceptional) child.” In these 
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you will find the statement of our 
Credo. I quote just two statements— 
“Education, as far as school goes, is 
living in the classroom. It is not just 
preparation for living. Learning comes 
from the need the child feels in the 
present, not what is held up to him as 
a future need.” Again, “Growth in the 
classroom is guided growth. It is liv- 
ing itself—simplified, broadened, and 
adjusted to the child’s needs—and al- 
ways under the wise guidance of a 
teacher whose ever-present goal is to 
help the child function at the maximum 
of his ability, both as an individual and 
as a member of a group.” The demo- 
cratization of the school extends to in- 
creased staff participation in school 
management. At the present time we 
have three active committees: one for 
the consideration of social studies ma- 
terial and methods for exceptional 
children; another on the designation 
and equipment of play space and an 
improved play program; and the third, 
a policy committee which might bet- 
tet be called a committee on philosophy 
and objectives. 


Our problem in educating for par- 
ticipation in the world’s work is some- 
what different from that of the public 
school or the institution. Our children 
come from an economically privileged 
group. While their parents want them 
to find some happy, useful niche in life, 
this niche must often be built to paren- 
tal specifications which are difficult to 
fill. In deference to what parents 
thought they wanted, twenty years ago 
Mrs. Hare pioneered in the establish- 
ment of a Home Economics House for 
girls and a farming program for boys. 
The routine of daily household duties 
and the exigencies of three meals a 
day even under trained teacher direc- 
tion soon proved to be impractical. As 
recently as last year one of our parents 
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said, “I want Rhoda to do something 
useful, but I would never be satisfied 
to have her be anything like a servant” 
—this, after our suggestion that she 
might be a mother’s helper. The farm 
program suffered the same fate. The 
parents of our boys did not want their 
sons to be hired men. Our present 
Practice House for girls and our pros- 
pective course in Applied Home Me- 
chanics for boys are adaptations which 
meet the needs of our group more tru- 
iV. 

A follow-up of former Woods School 
pupils made a few years ago, showed 
that 53 per cent out of the 519 report- 
ed were making an adjustment in ap- 
“normal” situations—at- 
tending schools for normal children, 
living at home and attending special 
classes, working, married or living at 
home as “assets.” Of those who were 
working, their occupations covered a 
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wide range from one of the ten vice- 
presidents of a large industrial concern 
through office boys, clerks, salesmen, 
Army, Navy, stenographer, nurse, and 
a number of semi-skilled positions. 
Most of these jobs were of the white- 
collar class, some in protected situa- 
tions, others under ordinary working 
conditions. We could not offer spe- 
cific training for each of these jobs. The 
Woods School has, however, always 
emphasized learning to handle prac- 
tical situations, acquiring good work 
habits, appreciating the relation be- 
effort and achievement, and 
progressive acceptance of responsibili- 
ty. Believing that a large part of find- 
ing a place in the work of the world is 
dependent upon personality and social 
development, Mrs. Hare has stressed 


the field of social experience. 


From 1914 to the present date, the 
little children’s school and the upper 
schools, have parties, go to the movies, 
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relish shopping expeditions, listen ap- 
preciatively to concerts and operas, 
take trips even to as far distant a point 
as Boston. Our children learn to dance, 
they learn how to order in a restaurant, 
they learn how to conduct themselves 
on a train, a boat, or a plane. People 
sometimes say that they behave better 
than ‘so-called normal children. The 
answer to this lies in the fact that they 
are carefully and painstakingly taught 
how to meet social situations one by 
one. This kind of experience fills a 
present need of the child and as such 
is good progressive technique, which 
has here been in practice for twenty- 
five years. 

Woods School staff members who 
saw Pygmalion had a feeling of kin- 
ship with Professor Higgins and his 
protegee. Careful, clear speech as well 
as the correction of speech defects have 
been a part of the program since 1914. 
Our latest acquisition is a voice record- 
ing machine which will not only give 
us an objective measure of improve- 
ment, but act as a stimulant to the pu- 
pil himself. Who can resist listening 
to his own voice any more than he can 
resist looking at his own picture? We 
not only study voice and speech, we 
study what to say and when to say it. 

Good posture, a normal gait, an air 
of physical poise—from the first these 
were matters of concern to Mrs. Hare. 





For eighteen years we have had train- 
ed physical education teachers, and for 
the last five years we have had a spe- 
cialist in muscle re-training as well. 
An air of good grooming, of personal 
cleanliness, of knowing how to wear 
one’s clothes—these are perhaps super- 
ficialities, but they are a part of social 
acceptance. In the little children’s 
school, we begin’ with careful habit 
training—toileting, undressing, dress- 
ing, brushing teeth, washing hands and 
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face, brushing and combing hair, bath- 
ing with and without supervision. 
Coming to our older groups we repeat 
this habit training but stress the more 
complex matters of taste, style, and so 
forth. Governesses and teachers strive 
to build up good health habits in the 
children—balanced diet, reasonably 
paced eating, regular habits of elimina- 
tion, suitable clothing, cleanliness, 
regular periods of rest and sleep, sound 
sex attitudes. Children are taught to 
report indispositions and ask for sim- 
ple medication when they need it. We 
agree with Dr. Martens that our chil- 
dren need “the knowledge and disposi- 
tion to keep physically well in order to 
enjoy life to its maximum.” 

“Education in keeping with the in- 
terests of all children” must include 
education for the wise use of leisure 
time. Handwork and shop have been 
planned not only with the idea of what 
satisfactions and skills the child might 
acquire while at the School, but also 
what use he might later make of them 
independently. (Why learn to weave on 
a large loom if one can never learn to 
set it up independently, and if it is too 
bulky to fit into the usual home work- 
shop?) 

Games and dramatic play are not 
only good ways to work off energy but 
offer fine media for developing coop- 
eration, ideas of sportsmanship, will- 
ingness to accept direction—qualities 
found missing all too often in unstable 
children. 

Music has developed through the 
years from individual piano lessons and 
informal group singing to music appre- 
ciation courses, regular attendance at 
orchestra concerts and recitals, the 
composition of simple melodies, choir 
and glee club singing, choral speaking, 
a school band, and an orchestra. 

Reading for pleasure is one of the 
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resources which we consider most es- 
sential for our children. For the last 
five years, we have had specially train- 
ed remedial reading teachers; and our 
work has been carried on largely un- 
der the direction of the neurologist, 
Dr. Samuel T. Orton, whose work in 
the field of language and reading ix 
well known. 


The application of these principles 
of education requires a staff of trained 
workers. At first, Mrs. Hare drew her 
teachers from those trained in schools 
for the feeble-minded. She soon dis- 
carded this practice for, too often, they 
brought with them a static concept of 
the limitations of exceptional! children. 
To them a child with a certain mental 
level possessed certain characteristics 
and could learn only certain things. 
Bright young normal school and col- 
lege men and women brought with 
them good fundamental educational! 
training together with enthusiasm and 
ambition. They were better able to 
absorb the spirit of the founder and to 
work untiringly toward making these 
children as nearly normal as possible. 
We are often asked what kind of teach- 
ers we want. A formerly published de- 
scription still holds good—“They must 
be versatile, resourceful, must have 
background. They must be well ad- 
justed, willing to learn and explore 
with their children. They must be 
flexible for if the work is to be vital 
there can be no opportunity to con- 
geal.” 

Five years ago, Mrs. Hare _insti- 
tuted the Child Research Clinic with 
its semi-annual conferences and_ its 
publications. The Woods School is 
proud to be an agency through which 
contributions to the study of the ex- 
ceptional child are made available tc 
others. 

(Continued on: page 95) 
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I HE ever-recurring question of the 
relative merits of teaching speech or of 
teaching signs to the deaf arose in a 
recent conversation with an intelligent, 
well-educated deaf man. This man de- 
plored the fact that in general deaf peo- 
ple who were taught by the oral meth- 
od could not make themselves under- 
stood when speaking to those unfa- 
miliar with their speech. 
He felt that the teachers of 
speech and lip reading fail- 
ed to give deaf children 
good intelligible speech, 
and at the same time for- 
bade the children to use 
signs and finger spelling. 
He contended that the deaf 
were being deprived of a 
legitimate means of com- 
munication when they were 
asked not to finger spell. 
Until a satisfactory sub- 
stitute could be found, he thought that 
the deaf should be allowed to learn 
finger spelling while being instructed 
in speech. 

Such a criticism of the oral method 
demands serious consideration by those 
interested in the problem of intelligible 
speech for the deaf. In the light of this 
criticism it will be well first to restate 
the aims of oral education; second, to 
analyze the factors that go to produce 
intelligible speech; and third, to see 
whether the present can supply new 
techniques the past has seemingly 
been unable to find. 


THE AIMS OF ORAL EDUCATION 


The aims underlying oral education 
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are based on the desire to fit deaf chil- 
dren into a world in which the accept- 
ed means of communication is the 
spoken word. The social adjustment 
of a group as handicapped as are the 
deaf is difficult at best. The rest of 
society is usually too busy and too un- 
informed to try to ameliorate their 
difficulties. The ability to speak and 
to lip-read should give the 
deaf the necessary tools for 
better adjustment. 

It is not the contention of 
this article that intelligible 
speech is the panacea for 
all the ills of the deaf. Good 
speech does not guarantee 
a final and complete adjust- 
ment of deaf persons to so- 
ciety. The problem is far 
wider and deeper than this, 
but the importance of good 
speech in this adjustment 
cannot be minimized. Vocational ad- 
justment, one phase of social adjust- 
ment, is facilitated greatly through 
speech and lip reading. According to 

® Atice Srrenc, M.A., is supervisor of Deaf 
Education, Division of Education for Excep- 
tional Children, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. She did her 
undergraduate work at the institution she is 
now serving, and her graduate work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Her professional affiliations include the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, and Kappa Delta Pi, 
an honorary educational society. 

Prior to accepting her present position, 
Miss Streng taught for several years at Cen- 


tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
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an employment director in the state of 
Wisconsin, a deaf man or woman who 
can lip-read and speak has a much 
better chance of being placed in indus- 
try than one who does not have this 
ability. Oral education of the deaf 
aims to help the deaf fit into a speak- 
ing society. 


FACTORS AFFECTING ORAL INSTRUCTION 


Many factors are involved in the 
teaching of speech to the deaf. Some 
of the important factors seem to be 
briefly: (1) the child’s intelligence, 
(2) his hearing loss, (3) size of class, 
(4) the preparation of the teacher, (5) 
the speech atmosphere outside the 
school room, and (6) the organiza- 
tion of the speech program in the 
school. 

1. INTELLIGENCE. Though no scien- 
tific studies have been reported on the 
subject of teaching speech to the 
feeble-minded deaf, it is the feeling 
among educators of the deaf that this 
type of child cannot learn speech with- 
out almost superhuman effort. The ob- 
stacles encountered both by pupil and 
teacher are so great as not to warrant 
the effort necessary to master spoken 
language. The determination of wheth- 
er or not a child can learn speech 
should be based on a careful investiga- 
tion of the child’s ability, and should 
be quite an individual matter. An ar- 
bitrary line cannot be drawn between 
the groups that are capable of learning 
speech and those that are not. Every 
child, however, should have the oppor- 
tunity to learn speech, and surely a 
deaf child with average intelligence 
should be able to learn to speak intel- 
ligibly. 

2. Decree oF HEARING Derect. When 
one familiar with the speech of the 
deaf enters a school for such children, 
he can usually detect those children 


who have heard or who have residual! 
hearing by the clarity of their voices 
and speech. It is quite evident that 
only a small amount of hearing often 
can be exceedingly helpful in build- 
ing good speech. The per cent of chil- 
dren who are totally deaf make up 
about 40 per cent of school population 
in schools for the deaf; the rest have 
some residual hearing. Both of these 
types of children must be considered in 
making a speech program for a school 
for the deaf. 

3. Size or Crass. A satisfactory 
speech program must not only take in- 
to account the intelligence and hearing 
loss of the children, but must also con- 
sider the size of classes. Teaching of 
speech, especially to young children, is 
an individual matter. It is necessary. 
therefore, for the teacher to divide her 
day into many short periods to give 
each child the help he needs in master- 
ing the complicated skills necessary 
for good automatic speech. At best. 
lang struggles and conscientious indi- 
vidual practice is necessary to achieve 
success. This means that a teacher who 
has more than seven children in her 
class can hardly expect to give suffici- 
ent attention to each child every day. A 
class of more than eight young children 
cannot fulfill its purpose in an oral pro- 
gram. As children grow older, and 
speech is firmly and well established. 
the size of classes may be increased 
slightly, but oral education will defeat 
its aims unless the size of the classes 
is kept small. 


4. THe TracHer’s Epucation. The 
backbone of a good speech program is 
the training of the teachers. Each and 
every teacher of the deaf should be a 
specialist in the teaching of speech to 
the deaf. It is not enough to have one 
speech expert. It is necessary to have 
as many specialists as there are teach- 
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ers in the school. It is also quite as 
necessary that each teacher be trained 
in every possible approach to the 
speech problem. She should be fa- 
miliar with the better known methods 
of teaching speech to the deaf as em- 
ployed in American schools for the 
deaf; namely, (1) that method in which 
sounds are taught and combined to 
form words and later sentences, (2) 
that method in which words and sen- 
tences are taught from imitation as a 
whole and then analyzed for corrective 
work on individual sounds, (3) the 
vibration method in which the child is 
given concentrated and continuous tu- 
toring in feeling speech on the teacher’s 
face without watching the teacher, 
and (4) the auricular method in which 
residual hearing is utilized to teach 
every sound, word, and sentence with 
or without the use of a hearing aid. 


It is not too much to ask a teacher 
to be familiar with all of these methods 
for each has its great advantages. It 
often becomes the teacher’s task to 
determine which method is best suited 
for her individual children. Through 
such knowledge she may thus utilize 
the method or methods most effective 
for her particular class. 

5. CONTINUITY OF SPEECH TRAINING 
OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOL. But speech in 
the school room alone is not enough. 
Parents, friends, matrons, and super- 
visors must also be enlisted as an in- 
tegral part of a speech program if it is 
to be a successful one. Children must 
be encouraged to speak at every op- 
portunity—at home and outside the 
school as well as in school. As the old 
axiom says, “Learn to do by doing,” so 
children learn to speak by speaking. 
Learning to speak is in the main like 
learning a game of skill because it de- 
pends largely on the establishment of 
certain muscle habit patterns, and is 
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facilitated by muscular efficiency and 
kinaesthetic memory. When one is 
learning to play golf, he practices golf, 
not finger exercises on the piano. When 
a child is learning to speak, he must 
practice speaking, not finger spelling in 
the air. Signs and finger spelling are 
relatively easier to learn than speech, 
and children naturally tend to follow 
the path of least resistance, thereby 
neglecting the practice of speaking. 
For this reason teachers and parents 
of deaf children should insist that signs 
and finger spelling be used at a mini- 
mum, and natural signs used only 
where expression would be thwarted 
if they were prohibited. It is not to de- 
prive deaf children that we try to elim- 
inate signs. Rather it is to give them 
an opportunity to speak. Parents or 
matrons do not have to be teachers of 
speech, but they should know the 
child’s spoken vocabulary and _ hold 
him to the standards set up in the 
school room. Speech, unless constant- 
ly used and correctly and intelligibly 
spoken deteriorates quickly into the in- 
comprehensible gibberish so deplored 
by all of us. 


6. THE SPEECH IN THE ScHoo.t. A 
systematic and cooperative speech pro- 
gram in the school itself is the next re- 
quisite for better speech. If all the 
teachers in the school share in build- 
ing up the speech program, the chances 
are good for continued successful op- 
eration of the program. Where there 
is no speech coordinator or where 
there are so few teachers as not to 
warrant a special supervisor of speech, 
a committee of teachers may be sub- 
stituted to direct the speech program. 
First, a thorough diagnostic study of 
each child’s speech ability should be 
made and filed with his audiometer 
chart. Though there are no standard- 
ized speech tests for the deaf, much 
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can be done by individual groups of 
teachers to formulate intelligibility 
tests for elements, words, and sen- 
tences.’ Because teachers so often be- 
come accustomed to the voices of their 
children, it is good practice to ask oth- 
er teachers in the school to administer 
these tests. In giving these tests, listen- 
ing should be the criterion for judging 
rather than watching the children. At 
the same time the visiting tester is giv- 
en an opportunity to see the speech 
work of another class, making for unity 
and cohesion of the speech program. 
Phonograph recordings of the voices of 
deaf children are often revealing and 
helpful in presenting to the teacher 
what her children can do. One record- 
ing at the beginning and one at the end 
of the year will show progress or lack 
of progress in the children’s speech, 
and will be an objective record for the 
children’s next teacher. The children’s 
cumulative records can easily be filed 
in folders or card catalogs, as desired, 
and passed from teacher to teacher. 
Speech, as a subject, should continue 
into intermediate and upper grades. 
Often under press of work to be accom- 
plished in arithmetic, reading, and so- 
cial studies teachers unwisely neglect 
the speech of their children. An hour 
a day on speech should be sufficient, 
and should pay for itself a hundred- 
fold. Neglected speech is poor speech; 
cultivated speech is good speech. 
Exchange of ideas and discussion of 
mutual problems will help keep the 
subject of speech a vital one in the 
school. A _ systematic cooperative 
speech program should do much for 
aiding the cause of better speech. 


NEW AIDS FOR SPEECH TRAINING 


Even though a teacher has a large 





*See Joiner, Enfield, Speech Contests in Volta 
Review, November, 1938. 
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class, even though she considers it a 
dull one, the prospects for good speech 
are now better than ever before. Sci- 
ence has presented to the teacher of 
the deaf new tools with which she may 
work more intelligently than she has 
been able to do in the past. Since its 
conception the audiometer has been 
standardized and steadily improved so 
that at present a hearing test for every 
child in every school for the deaf 
should be a regular procedure. The 
6A (or 2A) audiometer test, an indi- 
vidual diagnostic test, has revealed that 
less than half of the children in schools 
for the deaf have a total loss of hearing. 
This means that many more deaf chil- 
dren have residual hearing than ever 
were thought to hear before. Those 
children who have residual hearing 
should be given the privilege of using 
what little they have. Besides, utiliza- 
tion of hearing tremendously lightens 
the job of teaching speech, and definite- 
ly improves the speech of the deaf. 

Science again has come to the rescue 
by. devising electrical hearing aids 
whose potentialities and _ possibilities 
are only now being explored. Hearing 
aids make it possible for large groups 
of children to hear what the teacher 
says to them, and what they say to each 
other. It opens a new vista to the chil- 
dren, and it definitely lightens the 
teacher’s job. 

For those children who hear no 
sound, visual aids have been construct- 
ed that translate qualities of speech in- 
to concrete visual images. For instance, 
there are several instruments that in- 
dicate visibly pitch variation. The old- 
est of them is an adaptation of Scrip- 
ture’s Stroboscope, the newest, the 
Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator." The 


* Described in Goldstein, M.A., Problems oj 
the Deaf, pp. 139-140. 

*Described in Volta Review, September and 
October, 1938. 
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Osciloscope is an instrument that has 
possibilities not only for indicating 
pitch, but even accent and inflection. 
The Pneumodeick* indicates mouth 
pressure and nasal, or lack of nasal 
resonance and has been found success- 
ful in teaching plosives, p, b, t, d, and 
the like. The Gault Teletactor® is an 
electrical device that amplifies vibra- 
tions of the voice for tactual interpre- 
tation. Though none of the instruments 
except the Osciloscope is manufactured 
on a large scale commercially, all of 
these instruments are procurable from 
the inventors. Every effort to put the 
qualities of speech into visual form 
should have an efficacious effect on 
the speech of those who cannot hear. 
Teachers of speech to the deaf, if 
never before, now have the opportuni- 
ty of achieving success. They have 
available training facilities in summer 
schools. They have available devices 
for learning the capacities of their pu- 


pils. They have available hearing aids 
and visual aids to help them in their 
work. It rests on the teachers of all 
the deaf children in the United States 
to prove that deaf children can be help- 
ed toward the kind of speech that will 
make them happier, better adjusted in- 
dividuals. 


‘Described in Volta Review, November, 1938. 
°Described in American Annals of the Deaf, 
May, 1933. 
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(Continued from page 90) 

Through twenty-five years’ the 
Woods School has devoted its energies 
and its thoughts to the training of ex- 
ceptional children toward social ac- 
ceptance and social usefulness. May 
we hope that the next twenty-five 
years with increased cooperation and 
interest from the public may produce 
even better results? 


RECONCILE THESE 


In America we don’t train anyone to work any more. We damn youth, and youth 
isn’t to blame. Youth is trained to live only when it is trained to earn a living. . . . Not 
more than 15 per cent of the young people can be absorbed by what we call the white- 
collar professions . . . but we are making no effort to teach the other 85 per cent how to 
make a living, how to work with their hands. 

PRESIDENT JAMES E. Brown, John Brown University 


It is of considerable significance that we now have in operation in this country an 
occupational adjustment or vocational training program that is serving more than 2,000,000 
persons who are being trained for or retrained or readjusted within more than 700 oc- 
cupations. 

ExecuTIvE Secretary L. H. Dennis, American Vocational Association 


TRUTH FROM HIGH PLACES 


Ir is true that some great men succeeded without schooling, but most of them some- 
where along the line came in contact with a great teacher who pointed out the way where- 
by they might educate themselves. In many places we are giving little thought to the 
development of great teachers today. We think more about curtailing their salaries than 
we do about improving their qualifications. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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Contributions of Psychology 
to Special Education 





THE science of psychology, though 
still young, has been favored with the 
devotion of many able men. Particu- 
larly worthy of their attention, and 
more pressing than most, are the prob- 
lems that arise in the broad field of 
special education. In their efforts to 
be useful to those who are 
responsible for the guid- 
ance of exceptional chil- 
dren, psychologists have 
been able to make contri- 
butions, without which 
some of the finest achieve- 
ments of special education 
would have been impossi- 
ble. In the pages that fol- 
low several of the most im- 
portant of these will be 
briefly described. 

People have always 
known that children were not alike. 
Teachers especially have realized that 
variations were wide; but, lacking the 
necessary training, they- were unable 
to discover either the nature of the dif- 
ferences they saw or the precise magni- 
tude in which differences existed. 
Without this knowledge profitable rem- 
edial measures could not be devised. 
The situation, therefore, was one in 
which sound direction was wanting, 
and the anxious teacher of exceptional 
children was simply left to do the best 
he could. This inauspicious state of af- 
fairs continued until comparatively re- 
cent years when psychology developed 
a strong interest in the question of in- 
dividual differences together with a 
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determination to describe them in 
terms which all trained workers could 
understand. 

The interest of the profession in the 
question of differences first bore fruit 
in the field of general intelligence. To 
the individual himself, and to the com- 
munity as well, no question 
is of greater concern than 
the amount of intelligence 
with which he is endowed. 
All the more is this true if 
he has extremely little or 
extremely much of _ this 
fundamental quality. It is 
possible now, fortunately, 
with a degree of precision 
hitherto undreamed, to dis- 
tinguish the dull, the fee- 
bleminded, and the gifted 
from the masses of the pop- 
ulation. Nor do these discriminations 





Paul W. Terry 
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His professional affiliations include the 
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depend on long years of observation, 
after which it may be too late to do 
anything effectively about them, for 
competent workers can discover in 
comparatively little time, before he 
goes to school perhaps, whether a child 
is fortunate or unfortunate enough in 
this important matter to require that 
radical decisions be made concerning 
his training. 

Similarly great progress has been 
made in the effort to discover children 
that are unusually capable or incap- 
able in their contacts with the subjects 
of study. Closely connected with this 
is the work of detecting youngsters 
whose visual and auditory faculties are 
defective enough to interfere with the 
attainment of a reasonable mastery of 
the fundamental tools of learning. 
Within the last few years, moreover, 
considerable success has attended the 
effort to locate the children who are 
badly confused in their strivings to get 
along with themselves and with others 
in an environment that is often be- 
wildering, if not actually hostile, to the 
best interests of the young. 

Constructing tests of various kinds, 
indeed, has become one of the major 
activities of this promising young sci- 
ence. That the responsibility for pro- 
viding measuring instruments has been 
assigned to psychology is only natural 
because one of the chief concerns of 
the student of human behavior is to 
discover the precise nature of the many 
abilities of which mankind is possessed. 
Measurement in quantitative terms is 
one of the essential elements of scien- 
tific description. The fact that so 
many psychologists are connected with 
educational undertakings has enabled 
the profession to learn more about chil- 
dren than any other age group of the 
population. And this is fortunate in 
one sense at least because it is possible 
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to do more for children, when they are 
understood, than for their elders. Thus 
we may say with assurance that one of 
the most significant contributions of 
psychology to special education lies in 
the invention of instruments by which 
it is possible to identify the children 
who require special attention. 


The  psychologist’s preoccupation 
with the description of traits has en- 
abled him to make a second fruitful 
contribution to exceptional education 
by indicating the far-reaching effects 
on the personality of pronounced weak- 
ness in a specific part of the organism. 
Defective hearing will serve as a case 
in point. The child who cannot hear 
well is not simply deprived of adequate 
ability to acquire knowledge in daily 
contacts with others. The trouble is 
much deeper rooted, for one of the 
main avenues of general mental de- 
velopment is mired down. Poor per- 
ceptual experience means intermittent 
attention and weak auditory imagery. 
These produce language inadequacy in 
the form of limited vocabulary, infer- 
ior articulation or pronounced defects 
of speech—and language is the tool 
par excellence for the stimulation of 
mental growth and social development. 
Being unable to talk easily he is afraid 
to attempt it. Rebuffs and scoldings 
follow. He becomes seclusive and sus- 
picious of those about him who judge 
him to be stupid or even feebleminded. 
Thus hurt and misunderstood the un- 
fortunate youngster develops undesir- 
able traits such as irritability, stub- 
bornness, and resentment. The situa- 
tion grows worse and soon the child 
who at first lacked one thing only be- 
gins to break down in many directions. 
Being in position to predict this unhap- 
py course of events, the psychologist 
has been able to warn teachers of im- 
pending disaster in time for them to 
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take the steps that are necessary to 
prevent it from going too far. 


Observations of the sort referred to 
above have led psychologists, in coop- 
eration with colleagues in other pro- 
fessions, to try to discover the causes 
that produce inadequate behavior. 
Teachers, who have responsibility for 
the guidance of exceptional children, 
are vastly impressed with the symp- 
toms of maladjustment. The scientific 
worker, on the other hand, knows that 
adequate cause lurks behind every 
manifestation. Causitive factors may 
be few or many, subtle or remote; but 
until they have been located, the 
chances of effecting improvement are 
limited. One must look in many direc- 
tions. It may be a case of poor bio- 
logical inheritance or it may be some- 
thing learned from an unfavorable en- 
vironment. A part of the physical ma- 
chinery may have been impaired. A 
focal infection or a slight chemical im- 
balance may be at work. What are the 
conditions at home, and how does the 
youngster get along with those of his 
age? Has a well-meaning but unhap- 
py teacher wrought some tragic effect, 
or is the school asking the youngster 
to manage difficult intellectual opera- 
tions for which he is unprepared? Then 
there are the cases in which the pupil 
simply does not see why he should do 
what he is asked. 

These few factors 
purposes of illustration, and others too 
numerous to recall, have been found to 
be associated with the inability of un- 
fortunate individuals to cope with the 
difficulties that confront them. Much 
work yet remains to be done, but in 
calling the attention of their colleagues 
to the causes that are known and in ex- 
plaining the effects of these, psycholo- 
gists have already rendered a third val- 
uable service. 


mentioned for 
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The three types of service thus far 
described; namely, identifying the 
needy case, tracing secondary effects, 
and uncovering causes, are all prelim- 
inary activities that enter as compon- 
ent elements into a larger contribution 
which we may call diagnosis on the 
basis of case study. When the psychol- 
ogist makes a diagnosis he seeks first 
to place the case in a general field 
such as minor speech disturbances; 
but he cannot stop here for he must 
continue the study until he can locate 
the case in one of several more refined 
categories; such as, dyslalia, motor 
aphasia, lisping, lallation, or aphonia. 
This having been done it is necessary to 
ascertain precisely at what level of ma- 
turity the activity in question is func- 
tioning. If it is a case of marked dis- 
ability in reading; for example, the ex- 
aminer will wish to determine whether 
the child points, moves the lips, or 
vocalizes when he reads; whether he 
mispronounces, omits, reverses, or 
guesses at words; how many words he 
recognizes; how fast he reads; and how 
much he comprehends. Information on 
these and numerous other points 
throws light on the age or grade level 
at which the youngster is able to per- 
form; and they help to show specifical- 
ly in which of the complex of abilities, 
that we call reading, the child is seri- 
ously defective. 


In collecting details of this sort the 
psychologist has need of all of the tests, 
mechanical instruments, observation 
record blanks, and skillful methods of 
procedure that the profession has in- 
vented. In addition to these, under 
ideal conditions, he should have avail- 
able reports of observations made from 
other points of view by specialists in 
related disciplines. Information from 
all of these fields combined goes to 
make up what we call the case study. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Only with the aid of a thorough case 
study is it possible to get at the root 
of the trouble with a difficult individual 
and to discover the many lesions which 
the personality may have suffered. 
Only in this way can we be assured 
that what is planned will work for im- 
provement. 


When the case study has been com- 
pleted, the examiner is ready to pre- 
scribe a course of remedial activities. 
Years of patient experimentation have 
produced a substantial accumulation 
of experience with methods, proce- 
dures, and materials that have been 
employed successfully to cope with 
difficulties of many kinds. If the young- 
ster is dull, we know that he learns 
best with much highly motivated drill 
on small units of work that are very 
concrete in nature. Even if he is a mor- 
on, we know that patient concentra- 
tion on sound habits of behavior can 
prevent delinquency and develop even- 
tually a self-supporting and _ respect- 
able citizen. The gifted, we know, are 
not lazy, physically weak, or socially 
maladjusted, if properly trained. We 
have seen soundly planned educational 
programs prepare these fortunate chil- 
dren for positions of social-minded 
leadership in the services of the com- 
munity. If the youngster exhibits that 
peculiar attitude toward the printed 
page which is marked by trying to read 
from right to left and from bottom up, 
we know a number of things to do to 
rid him of this disposition and to es- 
tablish the conventional procedures 
that yield satisfactory results. Con- 
vincing experiments with problem chil- 
dren in special classes have reported 
astounding progress with projects bear- 
ing on the home or the community 
when plenty of activity, social experi- 
ence, and appeal to individual inter- 
ests were provided. For the blind, and 
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for the deaf, remedial training needs 
to take emphatic account of a feasible 
vocational outlook in order that these 
children may be prepared eventually 
to contribute as much as possible to 
their own support in types of work 
they are able to follow. 


In discovering lines of remedial ac- 
tivity that will relieve the many types 
of disability with which exceptional 
children are afflicted, hundreds and 
thousands of individuals whose careers 
appeared doomed to futility or tragedy 
have been saved for lives of happiness 
and usefulness. Innumerable homes 
have been brightened that suffered in- 
tolerable despair over the future of 
their stricken children. Society has 
been saved the incalculable costs of 
supporting incompetents and of pro- 
tecting itself from the ravages of those 
who might have struck back in blind 
fury at a community that did not know 
how to save them. 


Implicit throughout the discussion 
above is the assumption that the chil- 
dren’s clinic is the best instrumentality 
yet devised for the study of exceptional 
cases. Quite a number of these, it goes 
without saying, have origins that mark 
them as primarily of medical or psy- 
chiatric concern. Even in these in- 
stances, psychological insight may 
prove to be helpful. In other instances, 
the task is one in which the psycholog- 
ical emphasis is most significant. How- 
ever the division of labor may fall, the 
point with which we are here concern- 
ed is that large numbers of exceptional 
children need to be studied from more 
than one point of view. Realization of 
this fact on the part of the professions 
most concerned is one of the factors 
that have led to the development of 
children’s clinics that include, ideally 
at least, specialists in each of several 
pertinent fields. A second powerful in- 
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fluence pointing in the same direction 
is the belated recognition of the fact 
that the child is not a loosely jointed 
aggregation of separable parts, but a 
unified organism that is affected 
throughout by whatever touches any 
one of his members. Those who seek 
his full development, therefore, must 
make certain that they understand 
him in all sides of his nature. 

For many decades, if not for cen- 
turies, teachers have accepted the con- 
ventional saying that each individual 
is a unique combination of traits like 
no other in the world; but to the mem- 
bers of a children’s clinic this statement 
represents one of the most profound 
observations of human nature that has 
ever been made. What it means in 
terms of the educational process no one 
knows as well as they and none has 
done more to translate it into action. 
Another great principle to which most 
of us may be willing to subscribe is 
that teachers should teach children 
first and subject-matter afterward. Out 
of their rich experience the members 
of a children’s clinic have learned that 
this is the best way to teach exceptional 
children, and that it is doubtful if nor- 
mal children will learn much in any 
other way. 

So we might continue indefinitely 
with the statement of educational prin- 
ciples that many admit, but which 
guidance clinics have had the courage 
to exemplify in their daily work. Child 
guidance clinics are confined at the 
present time, unfortunately, to a com- 
paratively small number of larger cen- 
ters where the teaching profession is 


trained and equipped to follow the di- 
rections that they prescribe for excep- 
tional children. But normal children 
can profit equally well from such pre- 
scriptions, and it is to be hoped that 
eventually all will have the benefit of 
such guidance as only specialists can 
give to the educational profession at 
large. Already it is true that by join- 
ing in a united effort with their col- 
leagues in other specialties, the psy- 
chologists have made another indis- 
pensable contribution to special educa- 
tion. 

We may well remind ourselves, in 
conclusion, of the fundamental faith in 
the supreme worth of the individual 
which has characterized the thought of 
most of the great religious teachers, 
philosophers, and statesmen of the 
English-speaking nations, and of many 
in other countries as well. The scien- 
tific study of human nature has but- 
tressed this faith with a vast body of 
convincing detail. It has shown beyond 
the shadow of doubt that each child 
is made in a pattern all his own. It 
has proven that many of whom little 
was expected can happily give much 
to others if the community will under- 
stand them. Confidence in the value 
of the individual is the keystone of 
democratic institutions. These, as we 
all know, are now being weighed in the 
balance. What the outcome will be we 
cannot predict with certainty, but this 
much we can say—the light which sci- 
ence has thrown on the virtue of the 
individual may well decide the issue in 
favor of the hopes that make life worth 
while to us. 


No Chance for Depression in the Speech Business 


Probably more potentially good voices are ruined in one season of football games 


than all the speech teachers can remedy. 


Proressor L. B. Prittaman, Albany College, Oregon 
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Adjusting Reading Instruction 
to the Needs of Exceptional Children 





Any classroom teacher of reading 
knows that the instruction must al- 
ways be adjusted to meet the needs of 
the individual pupil, but the scientific 
studies that thus far have produced re- 
liable findings on the subject have 
been concerned largely with the aver- 
age pupil. The teacher of handicapped 
or of unusually gifted children must 
at present work without sufficient sci- 
entific knowledge. 


Observation indicates that the blind 
child entering school has rarely had 
sufficient preparation for reading. If 
he was born blind, he has missed all 
the experiences that come to other chil- 
dren through the casual observation of 
life around him, through motion pic- 
tures, through newspaper funnies, and 
through children’s picture books. He 
needs to acquire a rich background of 
concepts through construction activi- 
ties, social activities, and games; and 
he needs to make excursions that will 
provide experience through senses oth- 
er than sight; for example, to green- 
houses and florists to cultivate dis- 
tinction in smelling, to zoos and avia- 
ries to distinguish different sounds, to 
museums to touch objects and thus 
gain recognition of form, and to dairies 
and bakeries to add to the experience 
of varied tastes. Such experiences will 
assist him to comprehend the ideas 
carried by symbols and to. identify 
new words with earlier experiences. 


The deaf child requires extensive 
language experiences that will add new 
words to his speaking vocabulary be- 
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fore he meets them in reading. To 
this end an unfamiliar word may be 
introduced in story telling, informal 
conversations, and the exchange of ex- 
periences. For the deaf child other 
aids than phonics should be used in 
teaching word recognition. Kinaesthe- 
tic approaches will help pupils to re- 
member new words. 

The child with a speech defect is 
definitely handicapped in oral reading 
and phonetics. Effective teaching pro- 
cedures can best be chosen in the light 
of the specific causes of the speech 
disorder. Such causes range from mere 
carelessness to inability to produce the 
various sounds. It is important that 
the teacher gain the child’s confidence 
and endeavor to relieve his emotional 
tension by such means as relating his 
reading to construction activities, 
drawing and art work, written com- 
position, and formulating written ques- 
tions for further reading. 

The crippled child may not differ es- 
sentially from the normal child with 
respect to reading needs. However, 
since he must often lead a sedentary 
life, he should become as efficient a 





© GERTRUDE WHIPPLE, PuH.D., is supervisor 
of reading of the Detroit Public Schools, and 
an associate professor of education of Wayne 
University, Detroit. She received her doctor- 
ate degree from the University of Chicago, 
where she specialized in education. 

Dr. Whipple was formerly a member of the 
Elementary Curriculum Section of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, California. 

The accompanying article is an abstract of 
paper by that title which she presented be- 
fore the Detroit meeting of the International 
Council held in February, 1939. 
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reader as possible. Most of the infor- 
mation that is presented in the Teach- 
ing of Reading: A Second Report’ 
should prove helpful in dealing with 
the crippled child. 


In the case of the child with low vi- 
tality, frequent short reading periods 
are superior to long ones. Competitive 
word drills must often be avoided be- 
cause they may cause overexertion. 
Exercises to check comprehension may 
prove laborious because of the writing 
involved. 


The socially maladjusted child fre- 
quently dreads reading activities, 
makes efforts to avoid them, and shows 
an attitude of defeat or hopelessness, 
or the habit of worry. Here particular- 
ly should each child’s case be studied 
and procedures adapted to his needs. 
Care should be taken that the teaching 
methods and materials used are with- 
in the range of the learner’s ability. 
The reading activities should usually 
be organized around a theme related 
to the child’s special interests. Ques- 
tions which he may have asked may be 
used as a basis for the reading, and 
thus he will be shown the relation of 





Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1937. 


reading to his own activities. 

In the case of the mentally retarded 
child, it is necessary to determine the 
types of reading that are socially worth 
while for him. Stages in learning to 
read need to be redefined in terms of 
his mental level. Attention must also 
be given to the removal of physical and 
emotional deficiencies that might re- 
tard progress in reading. Extensive 
oral introduction to new material is 
necessary for the purpose of arousing 
interest and stimulating thought. It is 
desirable that materials without grade 
labels be used because such labels dis- 
courage the pupil by revealing to him 
the extent of his retardation. 


The gifted child rarely requires at- 
tention to the rudimentary phases of 
reading. Rather he should be led. 
through problem situations, to inter- 
pret and apply what is read, and critic- 
ally and thoughtfully to weigh the evi- 
dence presented. The almost unlimited 
field of reading awaits the gifted child. 
In connection with various interesting 
subjects, he may carry on wide investi- 
gation and make special reports. 


The teaching of the handicapped as 
well as the precocious child would be 
immeasurably benefited by studies 
evaluating promising methods of ad- 
justing to particular handicaps and to 
special gifts. 


A CHALLENGE 


Ir organized medicine seeks the reason for the growth of popular pressure toward 
group practice and compulsory health insurance plans, it can find it in such disturbing 
reports as that just made public concerning New York City’s high schools. To find that 
nearly 90 per cent of high school students are suffering from physical ailments and are in 
need of medical attention is to be faced with a challenge hard to ignore. 


New York City Evening Post 


Education and Democracy 
I hope educators will not make the mistake of assuming that education is for de- 
mocracy. In reality, education of the highest type is democracy because individual de- 


velopment or growth can only take place in a free society. 
Epuarp C. Linpeman, New York School of Social Work 
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A Social and Medical Study 


of Epilepsy 





In June, 1934, the Detroit public 
school system started a social and med- 
ical study of epilepsy which resulted 
in the establishment of a school of ob- 
servation the following January. For 
several years the Detroit Board of 
Education and the Department of 
Health had felt the need for a study of 
the cause and treatment of epilepsy 
and for some provision for giving these 
handicapped children the opportunity 
for school and normal social life. In 
the spring of 1935 the purposes and 
ambitions of this school were given to 
Mr. John Lee, state director of special 
education and he, in turn, presented 
them to the legislature so effectively 
that children with epilepsy were in- 
cluded as handicapped and given state 
aid. 

During the four and a half years a 
study of the hereditary and environ- 
mental factors of 953 children of school 
age has been made at the Special 
School of Epilepsy which is an integ- 
ral part of the Detroit public school 
system. This school of observation has 
been of even greater importance than 
at first anticipated. First, the common 
belief that a group of epileptics would 
have a tendency to have more seizures 
if kept together was found to be false. 
For six months after the opening of the 
school, forty boys were together from 
Monday morning to Friday evening 
each week; and they had fifty per cent 
fewer seizures per day at school than 
they had had at home. The same was 
relatively true for the girls who were 
admitted the following year. Daily ob- 
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servations made on these children in 
school over a period of weeks or 
months is of more value in determining 
their future, both as to treatment and 
possible education, than any clinical 
study or hospitalization can ever be. 
A very specialized course of educa- 
tion is necessary if it is to be practical. 
In order to help these children over- 
come their selfishness, which had been 
engendered by circumstances and the 
disease, the buddy system was adopted. 
Every teacher with whom they come in 
contact also emphasizes the thought of 
helpfulness to others. Contrary to pop- 
ular opinion, these children are being 
taught the truth about their condition, 
and thus becoming better able to face 
the present and future with confidence. 
They are given practical education in 
health habits, diet, sleep, recreation, 
and rational living. Each week the doc- 
tor in charge gives a talk to a small 
group of parents, explaining the na- 
ture of the disease, the rational med- 
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of the White Special School for Epilepsy of 
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ical care, and their part in the home 
training. This is of inestimable value. 


Approximately one-third of the 
children live in the school from Mon- 
day morning to Friday evening for the 
purpose of accurate observation. Dif- 
ferential diagnosis is extremely im- 
portant in these cases and cannot be 
made without careful observation and 
study over a period of time. Often so- 
called temper tantrums are light seiz- 
ures or epileptic equivalents and on 
the other hand, cases wrongly diag- 
nosed as epilepsy are temper tantrums 
due to emotional instability. The treat- 
ment and training in these cases would 
be very different, and the importance 
of early differentiation cannot be too 
strongly stressed. 


During the past year our treatment 
with a powerful anti-convulsant has 
controlled the seizures in two-thirds of 
the children. The improvement in per- 
sonality, mental ability, and general 
health has been outstanding. This drug 
has frequently been the deciding fac- 
tor in a complete and accurate diag- 
nosis. Each patient must be studied 
individually and given the minimal 
dose that will effectively control the 
seizures. This treatment should not be 
given except under the careful guid- 
ance of a physician acquainted with 
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IT’S THE TRUTH THAT HURTS 





its effects. A critical review of the re- 
sults as to the control of seizures and 
the toxic effects has been given in 
medical literature. 

The greatest value of this school is 
the demonstration to the state authori- 
ties that provision for observation, prop- 
er diagnosis, and schooling is necessary 
and practicable. Our state institutions, 
so far, have been used only for cus- 
todial care of children and _ adults 
whose conditions are so bad that they 
can no longer be maintained in the 
community. While this is necessary, 
we must also have a school for the chil- 
dren who are teachable. At the same 
time, it should be a school of observa- 
tion where a child can be completely 
studied and observed for a period with- 
out the necessity of probation to the 
state institution. During this period the 
best and most complete diagnostic 
measures can be carried out, and if a 
case proves to be one of epilepsy final 
adjustment can then be made. If, af- 
ter observation and study, it is found 
to be a case of emotional unbalance, 
the child can be referred back to his 
school and the proper authorities with 
recommendations as to proper treat- 
ment. Schooling and training must be 
continuous up into adult life, for the 
majority of these patients can best be 
cared for in an institution. 







Excettent didactic lessons in the value of vitamins and minerals nullified by a 
school cafeteria stocked with pastry, hot dogs, and caffeinated soft drinks; beautiful ideals 
of cleanliness to be compared by the children with antiquated, dirty washrooms without 
soap or towels; lessons in eyesight conservation read out of books printed in small type 
on glossy paper in rooms inadequately lighted. We must organize our health instruction 
so that what we do shall not shout so loud that our students cannot hear what we say. 


Witt1am W. Bauer, director, Bureau of Health and Public Instruction 


What Percentage of the ‘‘Failures’’ Issued By Men Teachers Are Boys? 
APPROXIMATELY twice as many boys as girls fail (in elementary school) . 


. . I believe 


that the boys’ failures are at least partially due to the overpredominance of women in the 
schools. Women put a premium on conformity and docility—qualities in which girls excel. 
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The Mooseheart Program 


for Dependent Children 





When, in 1913, the Loyal Order 
of Moose established its Child City, 
Mooseheart, situated thirty-five miles 
west of Chicago, the Board of Govern- 
ors early set up three guiding prin- 
ciples. These were: (1) To provide an 
average good home for dependent boys 
and girls; (2) to provide sufficient aca- 
demic and vocational education for 
them; and (3) to care for the social, 
moral, and spiritual welfare of each 
child. These fundamental principles 
have been strictly adhered to through- 
out the years. 


From the very founding of Moose- 
heart—a city of 1,240 acres and 125 
buildings—children have been housed 
in cottages, rather than in dormitories, 
with units of fourteen to sixteen chil- 
dren in a home. A house mother or 
married couple presides over each unit. 





To date more than 3,100 boys and 
girls from nearly every state in the 
Union, from Canada, Alaska, and the 
Panama Canal Zone, have been admit- 
ted to the Child City, and more than 
1,300 have been graduated from its 
high and vocational schools. Moose- 
heart’s school system, which includes 
nursery, kindergarten, elementary and 
junior-senior high and_ vocational 
school units is accredited by the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
the high school is also accredited by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Age 
range of children admitted is from less 
than a year up to fourteen. Average 
graduation age is eighteen years and 
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three months, and average length of 
residence is ten years. 

In nearly fifty per cent of cases ad- 
mitted, the mother comes with her 
family and is employed at a salary in 
one or another of Mooseheart’s de- 
partments. 


Operation of the Child City is 
through three major divisions, whose 
personnel are answerable to the super- 
intendent. These are: Student Admin- 
istration, which includes the Depart- 
ment of Homemaking, student com- 
munity activity, and the schools; Main- 
tenance, including plant and construc- 
tion, business and finance, and agricul- 
ture and grounds, and the Clinical Di- 
vision, comprising health, research, 
and religious activities. 


To try to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual child, the Mooseheart Govern- 
ors established, in 1930, the Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research. 
Not only are applications for admis- 
sion to the Child City investigated by 





@W. J. Letnweser, A. B., is superintendent 
of Child City, Mooseheart, Illinois. He was 
principal of the Mooseheart High School from 
1928 to 1934, and previous to that was prin- 
cipal of the Crown Point High School. 
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Principals, and the International Council for 
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this laboratory, but—most important— 
scientific research in all phases of child 
development, care, and training are 
conducted. In such research the Child 
City presents a wide field. 

Special interests are ascertained, 
needs of the child govern his home 
placement. During the reception period 
new families are oriented to the com- 
munity. Once the routine is learned, 
religious interests are encouraged by 
the Protestant and Catholic chaplains. 
Follow-up studies are made _ three 
months later, and such changes as 
deemed necessary are instituted for 
each child. A case folder is kept on 
each student, recording positive and 
negative items about his character and 
behavior. 

In the home life program, in more 
than forty hall units, efficiency in per- 
sonal affairs is stressed. Students se- 
lect their own clothing, earn money 
which they deposit in the students’ 
bank, and, among older students, are 
given opportunity to travel reasonably, 
and to meet other persons aside from 
the 150,000 annual visitors. Students 
assume household responsibilities, are 
taught the cost of operation, and are 
penalized when property is damaged 
or destroyed. Mooseheart has set up no 
handicaps to freedom of personality 
development. Rather, worthwhile in- 
dividuality is encouraged. 


Community and school assemblies, 


music concerts, weekly motion pic- 
tures, fraternal association, holidays, 
picnics, intra-mural sports, and kindred 
activities not only give a healthful and 
full life to the students, teaching them 
social responsibilities toward their fel- 
lows, but develop a normal and whole- 
some boy-and-girl relationship. With 
approaching maturity, adult supervis- 
ion is gradually relaxed, especially in 
off-campus tours to neighboring fac- 
tories, shops, and churches. With sev- 
enteen vocational courses offered, vo- 
cational instruction is given practical 
application wherever possible. 


Health is of paramount importance 
in a community of more than 1,200 
children. Mooseheart Hospital, under 
direction of a resident doctor and a 
corps of trained nurses, is most mod- 
ernly equipped to take care of any 
form of malady. Students are sent to 
the hospital upon the first sign of ail- 
ment. Hence, epidemics are avoided 
and the Child City’s death rate is less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. Sim- 
ilar- service is given in the dental and 
eye clinics. 


Mooseheart program of education 
starts with the child as the center and 
seeks to develop his capacity to the 
fullest extent. The Child City’s tech- 
niques and features must be regarded 
as integral and an essential part of any 
comprehensive and defensible scheme 
of child care and training. 


And Yet Some Say That Special Education Is Undemocratic? 


At a time when nations are repudiating democracy it is an interesting commentary 
that our democratic view of education is the very life-line of special education, for were 
it not for the special class and the special school the handicapped would be omitted from 


our educational scheme. 


Dr. CHartes M. Morris, resident psychologist, 
The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 
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NEWS AND 


COMMENTS 





The Seeing Eye 


In March of this year a man and a 
dog strode rapidly and confidently into 
the railroad station at Morristown, N. 
J. No one noticed them particularly, 
for there seemed to be nothing unusual 
about them. To The Seeing Eye, how- 
ever, that man was a symbol of pro- 
gress. He marked a milestone in the 
organization’s work; he was the four 
hundredth blind person to leave its 
school—to return to his home free and 
with an educated dog to 





independent 

guide him. 
When The Seeing Eye was founded 

10 years ago, few believed it was pos- 


sible for a dog, however well educated, 
to guide a blind person safely under 
all conditions of American traffic. Only 
a small group of its proponents, who 
had spent nearly ten years in Europe 
studying and developing working dogs, 
believed that The Seeing Eye would in 
time liberate hundreds of men and wo- 
men who cannot do much of what 
they want to do because they cannot 
see. 

This little group worked with patient 
and quiet diligence. In the manner of 
scientists they went ahead educating 
dogs, teaching carefully selected blind 





The dog is taught to pause at curbs by a Seeing instructor 
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people to use them—checking and re- 
checking the results. 

The experimental stage of the 
school’s development has long since 
passed. Now four hundred Seeing Eye 
dogs guide blind men and women daily 
in practically every state in the coun- 
try. The dogs are successfully at work 
both in country communities and the 
largest cities. Their efficiency and 
their ability to act as eyes have been 
proven; but they also do another job 
as well. At The Seeing Eye in Morris- 
town, New Jersey, the records reveal 
the extent of mental and economic in- 
dependence which these intelligent ani- 
mals have helped to bring to their 
sightless masters—men and women 
who have gone from relief rolls into 
self-supporting jobs; youngsters who 
have realized their ambition to enter 
college; factory workers, newspaper 
men, salesmen, lawyers, executives— 
all blind, and all given new independ- 
ence through The Seeing Eye. 

In 1928, a blind young Southerner, 
Morris S. Frank, went to Switzerland 
to procure Buddy, the first scientifical- 
ly educated dog to guide a blind person 
in the United States. He went at the 
invitation of Mrs. Harrison Eustis who 
at that time, with Elliott S. Humphrey, 
the geneticist, was investigating the in- 
telligence of dogs in relation to their 
service to mankind at her breeding and 
experimental station, Fortunate Fields. 
Dogs had been produced there to patrol 
the Swiss national borders for the cus- 
toms service, for the Swiss State Po- 
lice, for the Italian Metropolitan Po- 
lice, for liaison service in the Swiss 
Army, for trailing and finding missing 
persons. Mr. Frank was to initiate the 
service of dog guides for the blind. 

After his period of instruction with 
Buddy, Mr. Frank returned to prove 
the work to a skeptical America. Al- 
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though 4,000 dogs had been trained by 
the German Government to guide blind 
war veterans, American conditions 
might present real problems; but hap- 
pily they did not. Mr. Frank and Bud- 
dy traveled thousands of miles in the 
Eastern part of the country, deliberate- 
ly seeking bad intersections, narrow 
curbless streets, fast and congested 
traffic. Everywhere he and Buddy went 
together unaided and never once did 
the principles mastered abroad fail 
when applied. Gradually the skeptics 
became enthusiasts. It became a 
proved success. 

He cabled Mrs. Eustis and suggested 
a philanthropic service to the blinded 
people of America. She agreed to re- 
arrange her work abroad and to help 
him. Thus The Seeing Eye was start- 
ed. 

The method by which the dog and 
man work together is simple. The dog 
guide does not take her master to his 
destination without being told where 
to go. It is not generally understood 
that blind people can develop an ade- 
quate mental picture of their own com- 
munities. All they need is a means by 
which they may be guided around their 
picture. In a strange city they ask di- 
rections as anyone else would. It is 
simple to remember blocks and land- 
marks and to remember also when to 
go right or left. 

The master directs his dog by oral 
commands of “right,” “left” or “for- 
ward.” Before these commands can be 
given, however, the master has to learn 
how to interpret the sign language that 
comes from his guide through the 
leather harness handle, which is held 
lightly in the left hand. These signals 
tell him everything that is close to him 
and that is liable to interfere with his 
safe progress. This almost perfect com- 
munication between the two permits 
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A graduate of the Seeing Eye steps along with a free and easy gait 


the dog and man to walk at a pace that 
is more rapid than that of the average 
pedestrian. Upon arriving at street 
crossings the dog guides her master to 
the edge of the curb and stops. He finds 
the edge immediately with his foot or 
cane and then gives the command for 
the direction in which he wishes to go. 

The dog can be depended upon to do 
her part. Point by point, the dog has 
mastered the various lessons. The final 
rigid tests prove the dog’s ability to 
take full responsibility with a person 
who cannot see. For these tests, the 
dog’s original instructor is blindfolded 
with a sleep shade and the dog is test- 
ed under the most difficult conditions 
at the busiest of intersections and in 
the heaviest pedestrian and street traf- 
fic. Not until the final test is passed is 
the dog certified as ready for a sightless 
master. 

Not every blind person can use a dog 
guide. Some are too young, many too 
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old. Some do not like dogs. Conserva- 
tive estimates, however, indicate that 
there are about 10,000 in America who 
would benefit through a dog guide. 

It takes a month of study and prac- 
tice at Morristown for a blind person 
to learn to use his dog. And from the 
moment he returns home to his new 
freedom, The Seeing Eye assumes an 
additional obligation toward that blind 
person’s future independence. When 
he leaves the school, the graduate can 
look forward to eight or ten years of 
working companionship with his dog. 
At the end of that time, with the life 
span of the animal ended, he goes blind 
again. He must return to The Seeing 
Eye and learn to use a second dog and 
perhaps a third or a fourth. Some dogs 
already have died and the urgent pleas 
of their masters, anxious to return at 
once to the school, show the primary 
importance of serving these men and 
women continuously. 
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A Seeing Eye dog is sometimes 
thought of solely as a convenient and 
efficient means for taking blind people 
where they want to go. That is import- 
ant; but at least equally valuable is the 
mental stimulus she gives her master. 
Blindness nearly always brings with it 
emotional problems of far greater 
danger than loss of eyesight—fear, 
loneliness and the smothering effect of 
pity intended as kindness. The dog 
guide, even where other influences 
have proved unavailing, has in almost 
every case solved these problems. 

It amounts to a rebuiiding of morale 
—the release of a latent will-to-do. Of- 
ten it is even more far-reaching, bring- 
ing about a change in some Seeing Eye 
graduates which is almost incredible. 
The organization watches these chang- 
es closely and with deep satisfaction. 
They have been described in hundreds 
of letters from blind graduates, usual- 
ly in a brief sentence such as: “I am 
living normally and happily, not as a 
totally blind person dependent on oth- 
ers, but as a wide-awake, self-reliant, 
independent individual;” or, “My guide 
dog has brought me the incalculable 
benefits of freedom and liberty of ac- 
tion and communication which make 
for a far more normal and healthful 
life.” 

A university student, blind since 
birth, writes that “The Seeing Eye has 
succeeded when all else has failed.” 
Another speaks of the fact that ‘“con- 
fidence and spirit have returned” to 
two blind friends who also have re- 
ceived dogs. And another says, “When 
I came to The Seeing Eye I had little 
interest in life ... but I had high hopes 
and rather far-fetched dréams of what 
a dog guide could do. Now my dog has 
done what I never believed could be 
done—she has made me over mental- 
ly. 


” 
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That is what The Seeing Eye dogs 
have done in their work against dark- 
ness. ; 
The financial policy of The Seeing 
Eye as it relates to students has caused 
much comment and commendation. It 
is based on this assumption: blind peo- 
ple with spirit, the same as spirited 
sighted people, rebel against support 
through charity. They want to pay 
their own way in the world—they do 
not want The Seeing Eye or anyone 
else to do this for them—but the en- 
tire cost to The Seeing Eye of their 
liberation is nearly always beyond 
their limited means. Therefore, the 
blind person is not asked to pay the 
entire amount, but only a small fixed 
portion of the total. Even though they 
pay as little as a dollar a month, each 
succeeding payment is to them tangible 
evidence of their ability to make their 
own way in a seeing world. For some 
it is their first credit rating. It is easy 
to imagine what this does to their mor- 
ale. 

It is the members of The Seeing Eye 
who enable the organization to develop 
these students into self-reliant citizens 
—who enable the organization to carry 
out this unusual conception of philan- 
thropy—for the contributions of mem- 
bers are used, not to donate dogs, but 
to liberate blind people. 

Today The Seeing Eye is technically 
equipped to serve many more blind 
people than has been possible in the 
past. This number will increase stead- 
ily as the school is able to grow from 
year to year. Before The Seeing Eye 
can make real progress, though, it 
needs the support of groups of people 
in those centers where more blind peo- 
ple are to be served. Intelligent com- 
munity understanding of its work is as 
essential to its success as is the finan- 
cial stability that will assure its perm- 
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anence. 
United cooperation and support will 
insure the continuance of The Seeing 
Eye as a permanent, progressive serv- 
ice; a school where the dog is educated 
to a life of willing service in helping 
man; and where, through the dog, blind 
men and women can achieve the thing 
that they most crave—independence. 
Dickson HartTwELL, 

New York City. 


Eighteenth Meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 

The eighteenth meeting of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf was held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 23 to 27, with Gal- 
laudet College, which is celebrating its 
seventy-fifth anniversary year, as host. 
Most of the meetings were held in the 
Chapel of the College. Of the ninety or 
more schools throughout the United 
States and Canada that form the Con- 
ference, more than half were repre- 
sented by their respective executive 
heads or a school official appointed by 
the executive. 

The subjects considered at the meet- 
ing dealt largely with general prob- 
lems, particularly those related to the 
duties of the executive. After a pre- 
liminary gathering on Monday, Octo- 
ber 23, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Percival Hall, to which the members 
of the faculties of Gallaudet College 
and Kendall School were invited, the 
executives listened to a series of papers 
and discussions dealing with health of 
pupils; coordination of school activi- 
ties; the adult deaf at work; testing 
programs at Gallaudet College and 
their results; the recent revision of the 
Gallaudet College curriculum; super- 
vision of pupils outside of school hours; 
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experiments in pre-school education; 
the legal status of schools for the deaf; 
vocational training, aptitudes, and 
placement; discipline in schools for the 
deaf; school reports; the school library; 
and the hard of hearing child in the 
school for the deaf. 

There were several outstanding mes- 
sages from persons not engaged in 
teaching the deaf. The first was on 
the use of inoculation and newly dis- 
covered drugs by which the attacks of 
such diseases as scarlet fever and 
diphtheria may not only be much re- 
duced in danger, but may even be pre- 
vented. Dr. Polvogt of Johns Hopkins 
University made it clear that much ad- 
vance is being made in treatment by 
X-rays, where deafness has begun 
through lymphoid growths obstructing 
the Eustachian tube. 

One of the most impressive meetings 
was held on Tuesday, the 24th, in 
which four well educated and success- 
ful deaf people spoke successively on 
the subjects: The Deaf Man in Educa- 
tion, The Deaf Man in Science, The 
Deaf Woman in Books, and The Deaf 
Man in Industry. They left in the 
minds of the Conference definite facts 
as to the success made by deaf people 
in all kinds of endeavor—successes 
which should be an inspiration to those 
who are educating our deaf children. 

Dr. Mitchell Dreese, of George 
Washington University, gave the re- 
sults of long years of experience in di- 
recting vocational choices, and im- 
pressed upon the meeting the fact that 
it is a mistake to force children into a 
particular line of endeavor. He advo- 
cated the placing of facts in regard to 
a number of occupations before both 
parents and pupils, leaving it largely to 
them to make the choice. 

Mr. Howard Bell, of the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
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Council on Education, gave a picture of 
youth, its aspirations, occupations, and 
needs as found by the Youth Commis- 
sion in recent studies. He showed the 
desire of young people to gather in ur- 
ban centers, the lack of employment 
among them, and various ways of com- 
batting these trends by the develop- 
ment of social centers both among ur- 
ban populations and in smaller com- 
munities. 

The papers furnished by the mem- 
bers of the Conference were well pre- 
pared and thoroughly discussed, and it 
was the consensus of opinion of the 
group that those who attended received 
many suggestions for further study and 
thought. 

The following officers were elected: 
PRESIDENT, Percival Hall; Vice Prest- 
DENT, A. C. Manning; Secretary, E. B. 
Boatner; TREASURER, Irving S. Fusfeld. 
The Executive Committee now consists 
of the following: CHartrman, Ignatius 
Bjorlee; Frank M. Driggs; Clarence J. 
Settles; Elwood A. Stevenson; Leonard 
M. Elstad; and Mrs. H. T. Poore. Ex- 
Officio. President Percival Hall. 

—PerrcivAL HALL 


Pennsylvania Conference 
for the Education 
of Exceptional Children 


Teachers of exceptional children in 
public school special classes and in 
residential schools throughout Penn- 
sylvania held their annual Conference 
in Harrisburg, on Friday evening and 
Saturday morning, October 6th and 
7th, 1939. There were general ses- 
sions that all attended and _ sectional 
meetings for those concerned with the 
educational welfare of the several 
types of physically and mentally hand- 
icapped children, as well as a section 
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for school psychologists. 

The after-dinner speaker of the Fri- 
day evening general session was Dr. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia public schools. 
He emphasized the humanitarian and 
spiritual values in American thinking 
and planning as opposed to the mater- 
ialistic and utilitarian values placed on 
human life in some of the totalitarian 
countries. In his opinion, all children 
have individualized needs rather than 
group needs; the most important of 
these needs is an environment that will 
stimulate the child to use initiative by 
developing in him the capacity for it; 
an environment that will call for the 
exercise of choice, thereby developing 
critical judgment; and an educational 
program that will enable him to live 
richly and understandingly in the 
world about him. 

Dr. Harry N. Rivlin, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York, discussed Mental 
Hygiene and the Exceptional Child in 
a most stimulating and practical man- 
ner at the general session on Saturday 
morning. 

There were six sectional meetings on 
Saturday morning as Blind 
and Sight Saving; Clinicians, Speech 
Correction; Hard of Hearing and Deaf; 
Mentally Retarded; Orthopedic and 
Nutrition; and Vocational Education 
and Vocational Guidance. These sec- 
tional meetings offered opportunities 
to the teachers engaged in similar ac- 
tivities to meet each other and to dis- 
cuss their mutual problems. 

An innovation this year enabled the 
teachers of the mentally retarded to 
divide into five sections according to 
their particular interests: 1. Primary; 
2. Intermediate; 3. Advanced; 4. Junior 
High School Age and Over; and 5. 
Shop—with discussion leaders in each 
group who were actively engaged in 


follows: 
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working with the type of child under 

discussion. Before separating into 

these groups, the teachers were ad- 
dressed by Dr. Cecilia U. Stuart, chief, 

Early Childhood and Elementary Edu- 

cation, of the Department of Public In- 

struction, on the theme: Living and 

Experiencing with Children. This 

theme was carried through the group 

discussions of this section. The pro- 
gram this year met more nearly the 
individual needs of the teachers of the 
mentally retarded than the former plan 

of having a single program for such a 

large group whose work, in many in- 

stances, is on a departmentalized basis. 
The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

PrESIDENT, Mr. Neal F. Quinby, teach- 
er, School for the Blind, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia 

First VicE PreEsIpENT, Miss Edna C. 
Righter, Special Classes, Pittsburgh 

Seconp VICE PresIpENT, Mr. Darrel J. 
Mase, director, Speech Clinic, State 
Teachers College, California 

RECORDING SECRETARY, Mr. Edward F. 
Donohoe, teacher, Cornman School, 
Philadelphia 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Miss Susan M. 
Kurzenknabe, teacher, Open-Air 
School, Harrisburg 

MemBer-AT-LarcE, Dr. T. Ernest New- 
land, chief, Special Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 


risburg 


Brief Notes 


Clara B. Stoddard Retires 


Miss Clara B. Stoddard, nationally 
known for her contributions to the 
field of speech correction, retired from 
service in the Detroit public schools in 
June 1939. 

One of the first two classes for stam- 
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merers in the public schools of the 
United States was organized by her at 
the Wilkins elementary school in De- 
troit in 1910. Since that time the De- 
troit department of speech correction, 
under her leadership, has grown to one 
of thirty-nine members serving one 
hundred and fifty speech centers, from 
elementary through high school. The 
department aims: (1) To find pupils 
who have defective speech before the 
speech habits become so set that they 
have seriously affected the personality; 
(2) To improve each child’s speech so 
that it will compare favorably with 
that of his associates who have good 
speech; and (3) To help free the child 
from feelings of inferiority and inade- 
quacy. This program, one of preven- 
tion as well as correction, functions in 
cooperation with other departments of 
the school system. 


Miss Stoddard was trained for her 
work at the Reed School for Stam- 
merers. Feeling a whole-hearted inter- 
est in the task that had been assigned 
to her, she has continued her studies 
during summer sessions under out- 
standing educators in speech correction 
and allied fields at Harvard Medical 
School, the College of the City of New 
York, Wayne University, University of 
Wisconsin, University of Michigan, 
Northwestern University, and _ the 
George Peabody College of Education. 


She is author of the following texts 
in her field: A Course of Study in 
Speech Correction, Pupil’s Guide for 
Speech Correction, Consonant Exer- 
cises (Books I and II), Exercises for 
the Correction of Lisping, Vowels, In- 
dividual Reading for Classes in Speech 
Improvement, and Rhymes for Reading 
and Verse Speaking. These texts, used 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, are reported to have been the 
first speech correction texts published 
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for public school use. They have been 
revised and improved from time to 
time as her department has grown and 
developed. 


On December 4, 1937, the Institute 
for Human Adjustment, the Horace H. 
Rackham School for Graduate Studies, 
and the Department of Speech and 
General Linguistics of the University 
of Michigan cooperated in paying 
tribute to Miss Stoddard for “outstand- 
ing contributions in speech rehabilita- 
tion.” Dr. C. L. Meader, principal 
speaker at the meeting, referred to 
Miss Stoddard as “the mother of 
speech correction in America.” 


In retiring from the Detroit public 
schools after fifty years of “faithful 
and creative pioneering service,” Miss 
Stoddard has received an_ invitation 
from Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, to give a series of lectures at 
that institution during the summer 
months. In the meantime, speech cor- 
rectionists throughout the country 
hope that her new book, Sounds for 
Little Folks, will soon be available. 


International Open-Air Congress 
Planned for Rome 


The First International Congress of 
Open-Air Schools was held in Paris in 
1922, and was attended by representa- 
tives of eight nations. The second con- 
gress followed in Brussels in 1931; 
twenty nations sent delegates to it. 
These two congresses dealt mainly 
with the open-air school as an aid to 
the delicate child. The third congress, 
held in Germany in 1936, discussed in 
detail for the first time the importance 
of open-air education for all children, 
especially for the healthy. From this 
wider conception of the word, the third 
congress changed the name chosen by 
the Paris meeting for its new Interna- 
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tional Committee for Open-air Schools 
into International Committee for Open- 
air Education. 


The third congress, held in 1936 in 
Bielefeld and Hanover, to which twen- 
ty-six nations sent representatives, set 
out clearly in its resolutions the medi- 
cal, pedagogical, and technical tasks of 
open-air education. For the fourth 
Congress in Rome, the following skele- 
ton programme has been drawn up: 


1. Mepicat SECTION: 
Cooperation between medical 
man and teacher. Health sheets. 


2. PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 
Open-air education as the basis 
of a general school reform. 


3. TECHNICAL SECTION: 
School buildings on the open-air 
principle. School fittings and 
educational equipment on the 
same principle. 


By agreement between the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Fourth Congress 
under the presidency of His Excellency 
the Minister for National Education in 
Rome, and the International Commit- 
tee, the Fourth Congress is finally fixed 
for Easter 1940. Combined with the 
Congress is an educational visit to Ital- 
ian Open-Air Educational establish- 
ments in Rome, Naples, and Milan. 


It is not known at this time what ef- 
fect the war will have on the proposed 
congress, but the JouRNAL will attempt 
to keep its readers informed of de- 
velopments as they occur. 


The president of the International 
Committee for Open-air Education is 
Dr. Americo Mola of Montevideo, and 
the General Secretary is Karl Triebold 
Bielefeld-Schildeschs, Plass-Strasse 34. 
Germany. 
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George R. Berkaw Resigns 


After serving forty-eight years in 
the Detroit public school system, 
George R. Berkaw resigned June 30 
from active service. Since 1914, he has 
been supervising principal in charge 
of open-air, open-window, cardiopathic, 
and hospital classes in the Depart- 
ment of Special Education. 


Mr. Berkaw will continue his active 
interest in the Detroit Tuberculosis 
Christmas Seal Camp which serves 
more than four hundred boys during 
the summer months. His supervision 
of this camp has constituted one of the 
high lights of his years of service. A 
second of his many outstanding 
achievements has been his education 
program for parents of cardiopathic 
and tuberculosis children. Through it 
parents learned how to cooperate with 
the school in teaching their children 
how best to live within the limits of 
their vitality. 


Special Groups May Schedule 
Convention Get-Togethers 

If any groups attending the Interna- 
tional Council convention in Pittsburgh 
in February wish to have _ special 
breakfasts, luncheons, or dinners not 
mentioned on the program, the Hos- 
pitality Committee will be pleased to 
make the necessary arrangements if 
such groups will communicate not later 
than January 15th with the chairman 
of the committee, Miss Jane C. Bryce, 
Bellefield Girls’ Vocational High 
School, Fifth Avenue and Boquet 

Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


For special meeting places not men- 
tioned on the program, please com- 
municate with Dr. John A. Hollinger, 
Administration Building, Bellefield 
Avenue and Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Michigan Society Organized 
for Epileptic Children 

A group of Michigan physicians, 
educators, and club women have re- 
cently organized a Michigan Society 
for Epileptic Children with headquar- 
ters in the city of Detroit. The cor- 
responding secretary is Mrs. R. T. 
Baker of 5539 Underwood Avenue. 
One of the objectives of the organiza- 
tion is to give impetus to a national 
movement in behalf of epileptic chil- 
dren. 


Chapter Number Seventy 
Organized 

A new group known as the Central 
Indiana Chapter of the International 
Council has been organized in India- 
napolis. Its officers are: PRESIDENT, 
Mrs. Ruth K. Heavenridge; Vice Pres- 
IDENT, Miss Jeanette Riker; and SEcRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, Miss Eva Y. Wiles. 
The Council wishes this new chapter 
much success and a most profitable 
year. 


Chapter Correspondence 


Hawaii Chapter Outlines 
Year’s Program 


Our chapter will hold study group 
meetings once a month and program 
meetings in October, January, March, 
and May. Speakers for our first meet- 
ing are: Mrs. Gladys Ota, teacher of 
the Crippled Children’s classes in the 
Public Schools; Miss Marion Pang, di- 
rector of the Services for Crippled 
Children, and Mr. Tate Robinson, di- 
rector of Health Education. 


We feel very flattered that the De- 
partment of Public Instruction thinks 
we are important enough, as a group, 
to register us in the school directory. 
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Furthermore, the Teachers College is 
urging the student teachers to join our 
chapter for the help and information 
they can get through outside channels. 

We are waiting for the announce- 
ment of the Council convention. Doubt- 
less one of our members will be able to 
attend. 

NADINE Woop, Secretary 


A Book Review 


CHILDREN IN Foster Homes, Marie 
Skodak, Studies in Child Welfare, 
Series No. 364, Vol. XVI, No. 1, Jan- 
uary 1939, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

At the present time, any thorough 
discussion of the nature of intelligence 
is timely, for it seems that the utmost 
effort of every agency is imperiously 
needed if we are to keep freedom from 
disappearing on this earth. The forces 
implicit in fascism threaten the unim- 
peded functioning of the human mind. 
In American schools, we have in many 
ways aided the development of the 
present fascistic trend by a system of 
education that threatens the integrity 
of the individual. Reliance upon the 
intelligence test as a measure of innate 
ability has enabled us to justify many 
undemocratic practices; thus, we have 
classified individuals, “guided” them 
according to their potentialities, erect- 
ed a formidable structure of class and 
race differences, and in many other 
ways fostered prejudices that restrict 
the development, growth, and expres- 
sion of intelligence. In defense of 
these practices, the scientific data from 
intelligence testing have been offered; 
thus school officials have often justified 
their actions confident that the IQ was 
an accurate indicator of the child’s 
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unmodifiable and inborn ability. 

Recent investigations have suggest- 
ed, however, that the IQ is modifiable 
to a degree heretofore unsuspected. 
The implications of these investigations 
are significant indeed, for if intelligence 
were fixed, unmodifiable, and relative- 
ly uninfluenced by environment, a pro- 
gram of education devoid of opportun- 
ities for social improvement might be 
justified. In such an event, we could it 
seems do little more than readjust ex- 
pectations for different groups of chil- 
dren and devise control and restric- 
tive measures in terms of the variations 
in abilities. If on the other hand, in- 
telligence is thought of as “responsive 
to changes in the environment” and 
mental growth is considered to be plas- 
tic, education will permit and encour- 
age the free and unhampered expres- 
sion of intelligence under many stim- 
ulating conditions. 

Skodak has sought to extend and 
supplement the generally established 
facts relating to the growth of intelli- 
gerice by a study of two groups of 
preschool children “issuing from the 
lower socio-economic levels who have 
experienced varying types of home en- 
vironments for varying lengths of 
time.” The first group was placed in 
“superior” foster homes in early in- 
fancy; the children in the second group 
remained in their own homes or in en- 
vironments known to be “inferior” for 
different periods of time, and were 
then placed in homes superior to those 
they had previously known. All chil- 
dren were judged to be normal phys- 
ically and in good health at the time of 
placement. In the first group (Group 
I) were 154 children whose residence 
in foster homes was established at birth 
or before they were 6 months of age. 
The second group (Group II) con- 
tained 65 children, all of whom were 
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placed in foster homes between the 
ages of 2 to 5. 

The mean birthday age of Group I 
was 3 months at placement. These 
children were given intelligence tests 
at an average age of 2 years and were 
re-examined at 4 years, 4 months of 
age. The mean IQ for the first test was 
116 (SD—13.6); for the second, it was 
111.5 (SD—13.2). These ratings are 
considerably higher than those for the 
general population and distinctly above 
those of Group II. 

The second group obtained an aver- 
age IQ of 98.5 at an average age of 3 
years 4 months when intelligence 
tests were given a few months prior to 
placement in foster homes. After these 
children had resided at least one year 
in foster homes, they were re-exam- 
ined. At this time, the mean IQ was 
104.2 (SD=15.2). Twenty-four were 
given another intelligence test about 
one year later. The average on this 
test was 107.7 (SD=14.7). On all 
tests the second group appeared to be 
about “normal” in IQ and noticeably 
below the average of Group I. 


It has frequently been stated that 
the educational status of parents is 
positively related to children’s IQ’s. 
For the true parents of the children in 
Group I, little relationship was found 
between formal education and IQ at 
the time of the first examination. The 
mean IQ of the children in the group 
whose parents had received a formal 
education of eighth grade or less was 
114.2; for those children whose parents 
had completed high school, the average 
was 115.4; while the average was 120.5 
for the children whose parents had re- 
ceived formal education beyond the 
high school. In the intelligence ratings 
obtained after residence had been es- 
tablished in foster homes, a closer rela- 
tionship appeared, with the children 
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whose parents had more education 
earning scores somewhat higher than 
those whose parents had received less 
education. While coefficients of corre- 
lation were of zero order at the time 
of the first examination, they were 
somewhat higher (+.25 to +.35) at 
the time of the second. However, at 
neither time did a close relationship 
appear. Nor could one predict to any 
significant degree the intelligence rat- 
ings of these children from a knowl- 
edge of the educational attainment of 
their true parents. 


Very insistent have leaders in the 
mental testing movement been in point- 
ing to a close relationship between the 
mental ability of parents and offspring. 
For 80 of the true mothers of the chil- 
dren in Group I, mental test results 
were available. The average IQ was 
87.7 (SD=15.8). The majority of the 
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mothers fell “below average”; 53.8 per 
cent had IQ’s below 90; 16.3 per cent 
were borderline; and 13.8 were feeble- 
minded. One may judge that the IQ’s 
of the fathers were comparable to the 
mothers’ for the social status of the 
mothers and the fathers were similar; 
they tended to come from families in 
which dependency and social inade- 
quacy were frequent. The mean occu- 
pational status of the fathers confirms 
this judgment; the occupational rating 
of the true fathers places them on the 
average between the slightly skilled 
and_ semi-skilled groups—about one 
occupational category below the mean 
for the entire country. The generally 
low socio-economic status of this group 
was further corroborated by the fact 


that 140 of the 154 children were 
known to be illegitimate. 
On the other hand, there is every 


reason to believe that the foster par- 
ents were above the average in educa- 
tional status, mental ability, and in oc- 
cupational rating. Particularly notice- 
able is their rather superior social ad- 
justment and academic background. 
The average education of this group of 
parents was represented by the com- 
pletion of the twelfth grade; and 13.3 
per cent of the mothers and 20.9 of the 
fathers held college degrees. These 
conditions operated to enable these 
parents to provide comfortable homes 
and happy surroundings for the chil- 
dren whom they “wanted.” 


Certain similarities appeared be- 
tween these parents and their foster 
children which were lacking in the case 
of true parents and off-spring. How- 
ever, neither the mental status of the 
foster parents nor the amount of form- 
al education they had received was 
found to be related in a marked and 


statistically significant degree to the 
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intelligence ratings of the foster chil- 
dren. 

The children of parents in the upper 
three occupational categories were 
“consistently” above the mean IQ of 
the total group while those in the four 
lower categories were “consistently” 
lower. At age one year, a_ negligible 
difference only was found in the aver- 
ages for groups of children classified 
according to parental occupation. At 
older ages, statistically significant dif- 
ferences appeared according to occu- 
pation. After the first year, the mental 
growth curve dropped markedly for 
the children from the homes of the low- 
er occupational groups until age four; 
for these children, the level at age four 
was thereafter maintained. 


“During the first year the difference 
between the groups in the two types of 
homes is less than one point, corroborat- 
ing studies which find no relationship be- 
tween infant intelligence and family socio- 
economic status. By the second year a 
marked difference between the two 
groups exists which, though not statis- 

: tically significant, initiates the trend evi- 
denced throughout the age range covered, 
While both groups began at the same lev- 
el and both lost in mean IQ, the chil- 
dren in the relatively inferior homes, 
lost nearly three times as many points in 
mean IQ as did the children in the su- 
perior homes. During the third, fourth, 
and fifth years, the differences continue 
to follow the same pattern. The children 
in the inferior homes continue to lose in 
relation to their initial status, reaching a 
mean of 104 during the subsequent two 
years. The children in the superior 
homes fluctuate between 118 and 114 IQ, 
consistently remaining one classification 
above the children in the inferior homes.” 
(pp. 62-63) 


The growth curve for the children in 
the upper three occupational cate- 
gories did not display the marked or 
consistent decline characteristic of the 
curve for children placed in the less 
desirable homes. Thus, it seems es- 
tablished that the character of the 
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home exercises a large and potent in- 
fluence on the IQ. In fact, “the men- 
tal level of the true mothers showed 
less relationship to the mental level of 
the children than [to] the occupational 
classification of the foster homes in 
which the children were placed.” And 
the “mental development of children 
whose fathers [true] came from the 
lowest occupational status, that of un- 
skilled laborers, was indistinguishable 
from the developmental pattern of the 
entire group of children. Those chil- 
dren placed in superior foster homes 
have the same mean mental levels as 
all children placed in similar homes 
and examined at the same mean ages.” 
(Item 14, p. 104). 


In all these analyses, the stimulat- 
ing affect of a good environment is 
strikingly confirmed. The character of 
the foster home seems to be a factor 
which may raise or lower the IQ. This 
conclusion is further corroborated by 
data secured by means of a home rat- 
ing scale, and by various analyses of 
Group II. Similar to the results ob- 
tained for Group I, there appeared to 
be “no relationship between the intel- 
ligence of the children and objective 
measures of the level of true parent 
ability.” “Contrary to the evidence for 
children who remain in underprivileg- 
ed homes or do not experience marked 
improvement in environments, these 
children show an increase in mean IQ, 
with an increase in gains and reduction 
of losses with progressive changes to 
environments superior to those in 
which they were born and in which 
they spent their early lives.” (p. 130) 


The inescapable conclusion follows 
that if heredity sets limits for the 
type of mental development studied, 
these limits are broad indeed. For, 
within these limits, “environmental 
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factors can operate to produce changes 
which for ordinary purposes may rep- 
resent a shift from one extreme to an- 
other of the present distribution of in- 
telligence among children.” (p. 132). 
Thus, it was found, in the analysis of 
data for Group I, that “The mental 
development of children of feeble- 
minded mothers and the most inferior 
true-family backgrounds is _indistin- 
guishable from that of children whose 
mothers are not feeble-minded.” Placed 
in superior homes, they followed the 
same general pattern of development 
as other children. 


Inescapable also is the conclusion 
that “the mental level of the child is 
closely related to the type of home in 
which he grows up.” An inferior home 
appears to depress the IQ; residence in 
a superior home even during the later 
preschool years results in a gain. How- 
ever, the very early years appear to be 
attended by conditions that have an 
unusual impact in raising or lowering 
the IQ. Those children “placed in 
very early infancy show mental de- 
velopment considerably higher than 
that of children placed during the pre- 
school ages.” 


From these studies, it is clear that 
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several of our age-old convictions con- 
cerning the desirable traits of true par- 
ents whose children are considered for 
adoption need to be discarded or re- 
vised. “Since the relationship between 
true-family background and the child’s 
mental development is approximately 
zero and since knowledge of the child’s 
true-family history has no predictive 
value, the use of true-family histories 
as a basis for the placement of the child 
has little or no justification.” 

In an academic world overweighted 
with deeply rooted “class” prejudices 
growing out of the acceptance of a 
deterministic psychology, this study 
should have enormous significance. 
We have been inclined in almost all 
American schools to believe that intel- 
ligence was inherited and relatively 
unpliable, and doctrines of class su- 
periority and inborn distinction were 
accepted as logical correlaries to this 
view. As a result, “foster” children on 
the whole were considered “inferior”; 
schools in “inferior” socio-economic dis- 
tricts were alleged to contain prepond- 
erant numbers of children restricted in 
ability; and certain “racial” groups 
were designated as “inferior.” Accord- 
ingly, certain groups became privileged 
and others were assigned to routine 
work under unstimulating conditions. 
In some schools, practicing various 
forms of homogeneous grouping and 
special education, equality of opportun- 
ity became mythical. Such curtailment 
of educational opportunity was at- 
tended by the development of impar- 
tial, frequently cold, and often unsym- 
pathetic attitudes toward the child. 
Deprived of opportunity and treated as 
an outcast, the slow child fulfilled his 
expectations, and remained slow. Para- 
doxically, his failure to improve under 
such conditions was used as proof of 
his ineptitude for learning. 
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It is time to cast aside our class doc- 
trines and prejudices and concentrate 
upon the provision for all children of 
rich and varied opportunities and sym- 
pathetic attitudes which engender and 
foster maximum growth. There is rea- 
son to believe that the school can ex- 
tend and enhance further the worthy 
acquisition made in the wholesome 
home during the preschool period; but 
to do so, many school people must 
make fundamental changes in their at- 
titudes toward children. To extend the 
worthy acquisitions of a sympathetic 
home, teachers must really “want” 
children to come to school, and they 
must strive to provide for all children 
those situations and conditions that 
promote growth according to varied 
needs. Sympathetic understanding, 
tolerance, patience, and concern for ev- 
ery child’s welfare will be traits that 
the teacher will exemplify as the edu- 
cative process becomes one of shared 
responsibilities, interests, purposes, and 
loyalties. Furthermore, these are the 
very traits that seem to characterize 
the foster parents whose children have 
displayed such remarkable and com- 
mendable growth during infancy and 
the preschool years. 

“Qualitatively, the homes may be 
characterized as socially-minded, in- 
telligent, and stable.” And the parents 
“are intelligent people who . . . give the 
child love, affection, and every educa- 
tional advantage.” May the typical 
school and the teacher someday be so 
characterized. In such an event, the 
products of the school might be quite 
as significant as those reported in this 
excellent monograph. 


Pau Wirrty, 

Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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irs. Norris: 


The Special Education Department of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools is happy to welcome the International Council for Excep 


tional Children to our City for its 1940 meeting 


We are looking forward to this convention with a great deal 


sure. We know that we shall be greatly benefited by your 


S Convention in 
in operation, and we 


ire prepared to help 


Very sincerely 


(Signed) EDNA C. RIGHTER 
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